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tation is the small number of longitudinal data sets. There are only seven, four of which are chosen from special populations. And one of the remaining three is relatively small. This no doubt explains the very extensive use in current research of the remaining two, the National Longitudinal Surveys and the Panel Study of Income Dynamics. Since both are ongoing operations, they are likely to continue to provide invaluable sources for researchers. Even they, however, have deficiencies, although they are minor compared to their contributions.
The National Longitudinal Surveys consist of four cohorts of about 5,000 individuals each: men who were 45 to 59 years of age at the inception of the study, women between 30 and 44, young men between 14 and 24, and young women between 14 and 24. Since they were first selected in 1966, 1967, 1966, and 1968, respectively, the cohorts have been periodically interviewed. More recently, two years of data on young men and women aged 14 to 21 have been added. A wealth of information relating directly or indirectly to their labor market experiences has been accumulated. There are some shortcomings. In a number of cases, more than one individual from a household happened to be included in the samples, and surveyors have matched relatives from the four samples to yield samples of siblings, spouses, parents, and offspring. Ideally, however, one might wish that all individuals from a family would be included. This would mean subjects could not be restricted to the particular age specifications. But having people of all ages would in any case be an advantage as long as the number in particular age groups would not have to be reduced severely.
Second, it is regrettable that in some surveys no data on nonmarket work have been collected and that earnings histories are incomplete. Third, information on job characteristics, such as promotions, job autonomy, and decision making capacities, generally is not available. Fourth, labor market experience is not measured as precisely as one would wish, for respondents are asked to report only the number of years in which they worked at least six months. Last but not least, occupation and education of respondent's mother is not assessed at all for some samples (Bielby et al., 1977).
The Panel Study of Income Dynamics is a longitudinal survey begun in 1968 which originally included 5,000 families. In the first 12 years of the study, data on some 20,000 men, women, and children were collected. Detailed information on income sources and labor supply was obtained. In addition the study has included questions dealing with child care, achievement motivation, family planning, medical care, neighborhood characteristics, and spare-time activities (Rainwater and Rein, 1980). relationships are found to be quite dif- no longer afford a full-time homemaker and ignore the fact that such families presently do not carry their fair share of the burden of public expenses. A second problem is the difficulty of measuring the value of nonmarket output for each family.ry data.om these sources reduced to such an extent that it would amo a 100 percent tax rate. Obviously, their situation would be entirely different from tl used in our example.ng the stomach. If she does well, life will be more pleasant for the family,
